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Elections Over, 
Country Moves 
Closer to “Uhuru” 


By ROBERT C. KEITH 
DAR ES SALAAM 


N GHANA it’s called 

DOM!”, in Senegal “Indépen- 
dance!”, in Togo “Ablodé!” 

Here the word is “Uhuru!” (00- 
HOO-roo), the Swahili freedom 
motto of TANU—the Tanganyika 
African National Union. This year, 
TANU’s mass-supported drive for 
power has apparently brought 
Uhuru for the Africans within 
closer reach here than in any other 
territory in East or Central Africa. 

In the closing months of 1958, 
Tanganyika struck out for inde- 
pendence under black African rule. 


“Free-, 


The atmosphere was striking. On 
the porch outside Legislative Coun- 
cil, members of all races described 
themselves as “Tanganyikans”; an 
Asian, whose community controls 
the commercial life of Dar es 
Salaam, said “we have no illu- 
sions”; a Chagga chief said he 
hoped it would not lead to Com- 
munism. ‘But all agreed: ‘There 
is no other way.” 

Throughout the territory, Eu- 
ropeans, Asians and multitudes of 
Africans began to anticipate the 
future Prime Ministership of 
TANU’s founder and president, 
Julius K. Nyerere. Several ex- 
pressed a fervent hope that the 
fast pace of politics in this eco- 
nomically and educationally back- 
ward territory does not some day 
lead to conditions which send his 
movement out of control. 

Nyerere is an Edinburgh-edu- 
cated sprightly ex-teacher who has 
spent the last four years organiz- 
ing TANU, fanning its wildfire 
spread through the bush and moun- 
tains of Tanganyika, upholding the 
African cause at the United Na- 
tions, and keeping up a running 
skirmish with former Governor 
Twining. 


OCTOBER POST-ELECTION TANU RALLY IN DAR ES SALAAM 
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NYERERE celebrates with fellow TANU candi- 
dates G. T. Lewis and Amir Habib Jamal fol- 
lowing their victory in Eastern Province con- 
stituency in the September election. 


This Fall, TANU Africans and 
TANU-sponsored Europeans and 
Asians (voters were required to 
choose a member of each race) won 
a significant victory in the Septem- 
ber elections—the first held in the 
territory. At the historic October 
opening of the new Legislative 
Council, Nyerere was elected presi- 
dent of the “unofficial” side. And 
the new Governor, Sir Richard 
Turnbull, in his address, made the 
statement Nyerere had been de- 
manding for two years: that Tan- 
ganyika’s future government is 
“likely to be predominantly Af- 
rican.” 

Said Sir Richard: “... it is 
intended, and always has been 
intended, that the fact that when 
self-government is eventually at- 
tained both the legislature and the 
government are likely to be pre- 
dominantly African should in no 
way affect the security of the rights 
and interests of those minority 
communities who have made their 
homes in Tanganyika. I am glad 
to note that the responsible leaders 
of major political parties in the 
territory are in complete agreement 
on this important matter; and that 
there is therefore a good prospect 
that in due course there will exist 
in Tanganyika a government to 
which Her Majesty’s Government 
will be able to devolve their trust 
as being a government under which 
responsible people of all races 
would feel secure.” The “next ob- 
jective,” Sir Richard added, is re- 
sponsible government—a constitu- 
tional phase which Ghana achieved 
in 1951 and which Nyerere is de- 
manding by 1959. 

Meanwhile, Europeans and 
Asians, many of whom seem to 
trust Nyerere implicitly, began to 
accede to his argument on the ques- 
tion of special racial seats to pro- 
tect the minorities—that this is “no 
protection at all” because an Afri- 


LADY MARION 
CHESHAM won a 
seat with TANU sup- 
port, pledged her 
loyalty to the Queen 
and thus lost Ameri- 
can citizenship. She 
left the U.S. in 1930. 


can government could easily abolish 
them. 

Instead, Nyerere insists on rule 
of law, equal rights for all citizens, 
and democratic government under 
which the minorities can never be 
accused of obstructing the African 
by means of a privileged political 
position. This way, he says, there 
will be no cause for “racial bit- 
terness” and Tanganyika can set 
an “example for Africa.” 

A few white Africans disagreed, 
and continued to gather at sun- 
downers—as one correspondent 
wrote at election time—‘“to con- 
template the rolling, tempestuous, 
semi-literate black sea that was 
bearing down upon them in a fear- 
ful deluge.” 

However, there is another side 
of the coin, a side which shines 
very brightly through the confus- 
ing political wilderness of East and 
Central Africa. This is the fact 
that Tanganyika has a sense of di- 
rection, a line of future develop- 
ment understood and accepted by 
the Government and by represent- 
atives of all races. It is a rare, 
perhaps all-important quality in 


z 

this part of Africa, the lack of 
which still troubles Tanganyika’s 
northern neighbor, Kenya, and has 
resulted in an atmosphere of 
mounting tension and uncertainty 


in her southern neighbors, Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia. 


The air has cleared substantially 
in Tanganyika as a result of the 
events of September and October. 
Political observers point out that: 


1) for the first time in Africa, 
a British-administered terri- 
tory, with some European set- 
tlement, has committed it- 
self unmistakably to ultimate 
black African control, 

2) black/white power politics 
has thereby been subordi- 
nated to the large question 
of raising the production and 
standard of living of a back- 
ward agricultural country. 


Julius Nyerere insists that rais- 
ing the standard of living is 
TANU’s overriding objective, and 
that only a dynamic African gov- 
ernment can mobilize the human 


(Continued on Page 12) 


VOTERS LINE UP AT THE POLLS 
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By RAYMOND J. SMYKE 
Staff Associate 


In large measure, people going 
out from the U. K. in any capacity 
—as colonial servant, teacher or 
businessman—have an_ intangible 
asset in the tradition for overseas 
service which has so long been a 
part of life in the United Kingdom. 
Most young people who go out today 
have a friend, relative or neighbor 
who has gone to the colonies, and 
quite probably there are members of 
the immediate family who have 
served in the past. There is an un- 
spoken urge for some people to go 
abroad to the colonies and an ac- 
ceptable climate for possible future 
overseas service is a part of every- 
day life in the U. K. Since the over- 
all population of the United King- 
dom is relatively small, a high pro- 
portion of the total population has 
served in overseas posts in one 
capacity or another. 

It is quite evident that no such 
tradition or climate for overseas 
service exists in the United States. 
Given our total population, the 
number of people who have gone 
abroad in foreign service, business 
or missionary capacities has been 
infinitesimally small. The links that 
have been established in South 
America have been so recent and 
the total numbers involved so small 
by comparison that it is safe to say 
a tradition does not exist. For the 
American teacher going to Africa 
the adjustment is great and the 
element called “culture shock’ is 
very evident. 

The situation in Eastern and in 
Western Nigeria has already been 
mentioned; it is equally as critical 
in Ghana. Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah, during his recent New York 
visit, called on groups to go out to 
Africa “as doctors, technicians, and 
teachers.” In his speech given in 
the Ghana Parliament on June 13, 
1957, Ghana Minister of Education 
Nylander said “... I should not be 
giving ...a fair picture if I con- 
cealed that there is very much to 
be done, before we can be satisfied 
with the position in the develop- 
ment of secondary education in 
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| Teac In Wen Africa: 
PLACING AMERICAN TEACHERS 
IN AFRICAN SCHOOLS 


This concludes a two-part report on placing teachers in West 
African schools. Part I (Africa Special Report, November 1958) 
discussed the shortage of qualified secondary school teachers in 
Ghana and Nigeria. 


Ghana ... The two main obstacles 
have been the provision of build- 
ings and the finding of qualified 
staff.” 

There are several disadvantages 
to any large scale American move 
to help Africa’s secondary educa- 
tion needs: 

e@ Africa’s educational system, 
modified from the British system, is 
entirely different from our own; 


@ there exists a definite lack of 
housing for expatriate staff; 

@ the element of culture shock 
makes it imperative that not only 
educationally qualified Americans 
go to Africa to teach, but also those 
who are temperamentally, emotion- 
ally, and physically suited. This im- 
plies a system of screening that in 
some ways must fill the gap created 
by the lack of an American tradi- 
tion for overseas service. 

Some past efforts have been made 
to send teachers to Africa, but with 
no tangible results. An example is 
the International Placement Devel- 
opment Association (IDPA), begun 
in the early 1950’s with a grant 
from the Foundation for World 
Government. It was under the direc- 
tion of Peter Weiss, a New York 
attorney. When the Foundation 
closed its doors in 1955 the IDPA 
ended. 

It was at this time that the Afri- 
can-American Institute first took 
on the African portions of the 
IDPA work. 

Mention must be made of the 
Teacher Exchange Program oper- 
ated by the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion, Division of International Edu- 
cation of the Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. The program 
has its basis in Public Law 584, 
79th Congress, the Fulbright Act, 
and Public Law 402, 80th Congress, 
the Smith-Mundt Act. Though this 
program has had conspicuous suc- 
cess in teacher exchange and place- 
ment with Great Britain and Eu- 
rope, it has’ been particularly 
unimaginative in Africa. In the 
listings of teacher vacancies for the 
year 1959-60 now open, only 8 
places are shown in sub-Sahara 
Africa including Zanzibar, and only 
one of those is for West Africa. 
This is not unusual since the 19th 
Semi-Annual Report to Congress 
on the International Educational 
Exchange Program, covering the 10 
years 1948 to 1958 (Department of 
State Publication 6647—Released 
August, 1958), reveals that (includ- 
ing the Union of South Africa) 32 
one-way placements have been made 
in 10 years, or 3.2 per year out of 
average listings of between 6 and 8. 
The placees under this program do 
not suffer monetarily since they are 
eligible for “supplemental dollar 
grants ... from $250 to $1500.” 
Unfortunately the minimum time 
from application to actual in-coun- 
try placement is 10 months, nor- 
mally much longer. 

The one viable Teacher Place- 
ment Program now operating spe- 
cifically in the field of African 
secondary education is conducted by 
the African-American Institute. 
Since the Institute is a private, non- 

(Continued On Page 13) 


Institute placee Frank Pereira, wife Alice and son (front row center) pose with students in 
front of the ijebu-Jesha Grammar School in Ilesha, Western Region, Nigeria. Mr. Pereira, from 
New York City, was placed by the African-American Institute as a History Master and has 
completed his first year at the school. 
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NEWS 


WELENSKY RETURNED TO POWER IN FEDERATION 


Prime Minister Roy Welensky and the United 
Federal Party, campaigning on a middle-of- 
the road racial policy and a pledge to press 
for early independence within the Common- 
wealth, won a sweeping majority in the Nov.12 
general elections in the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. Incomplete returns give 
the U.F.P. at least 44 seats in the Parlia- 
ment, or well over the 2/3rd majority re- 
quired to amend the constitution, The op- 
position Dominion Party, advocating a more 
apartheid racial policy and unequivocal in- 
dependence, won only 9 seats -- considerably 
less than most observers had predicted, 


Indications are that Sir Roy won many ad- 
ditional last-minute votes as a result of a 
major political coup just 10 days before the 
election: Sir Roy was able to announce that, 
in an abrupt change of policy, the UK Colo- 
nial Office had decided that the highly con- 
troversial constitutional changes announced 
for Northern Rhodesia during the early stages 
of the campaign would now be held up, pend- 
ing consultations with the Federation Prime 
Minister. This was interpreted in the Rho- 
desias as a major personal victory for Sir 
Roy. These constitutional changes, which 
would have created two African ministerial 
posts and increased from 4 to 8 the number of 
Africans in the territorial Legislative Coun- 
cil, were most critically received in Salis- 
bury, and during the campaign a major issue 
was which of the major parties could get them 
rescinded. Prime Minister Welensky left for 
London on Nov. 17 to begin consultations with 
Colonial Office officials. 


Voting was very heavy among the Federa- 
tion's European voters, but only 500 African 
voters registered in the 3 territories com- 
bined. There are 7,230,000 Africans and 
282,000 Europeans in the Federation, 


UGANDA POWER STRUGGLE REFLECTED IN ELECTIONS 


Although party affiliations remain very 
fluid in Uganda, indications are that the 
Uganda National Congress is justified in 
claiming the loyalty of the 10 Africans who 
won seats in the Legislative Council in the 
first direct elections ever held in this Bri- 
tish Protectorate, October 21 - 24, The 
other five contested seats appear to have 
gone to 4 avowed independents and one member 
of the Democratic Party. Of Uganda's 626,000 
enrolled voters, 85% turned up at the polls, 
a very high figure when compared with 130,000 
African electors in Kenya and only 29,000 in 
Tanganyika's recent elections. Voters could 
choose from among 45 candidates. 


There are actually 18 rather than 10 
elected African seats on the Legislative 
Council, but 3 tribes are boycotting the Coun- 
cil, Five of these 8 seats are reserved for 
the powerful Baganda tribe, under an agree- 
ment reached between the Protectorate Govern- 
ment and the Kabaka (king) of Buganda upon 
the latter's return from enforced exile in 
1955. The Baganda announced some time ago 


that they would refuse to send new represen- 
tatives to the Council pending a High Court 
decision on the Baganda claim that the govern- 
ment has broken the 1955 agreement by chang- 
ing the composition of the Legislature. The 
other empty chairs belong to the Acholi (2) 
and Bugisu (1) tribes. 


The government's tack now appears to be to 
strengthen the role of the Legislative Coun- 
cil as a responsible elected body, thus mak- 
ing it very difficult for the Baganda to re- 
main indefinitely aloof. The strong popular 
response to these first elections would seem 
to have strengthened the government's and 
the nationalists' case for a strong, unitary 
government. 


MAP SHOWS the location of the 
major tribal kingdoms in Uganda. 


POT CONTINUES TO BUBBLE IN FRENCH AFRICA 


Developments in France's present and for- 
mer African territories continued to make ma~- 
jor news this month: 


The United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
in accordance with the expressed wish of 
France, ratified unanimously a resolution a- 
greeing to terminate the trusteeship of Togo- 
land so that the country can become independ- 
ent in 1960. A referendum under UN auspices 
will be held next year to determine the pre- 
cise wishes of the Togolese population. 

France has officially notified the UN 
Assembly of its intention to grant independ- 
ence to the French Cameroons in January 1960, 
and has asked for termination of this trus- 
teeship as well. Cameroons Premier Ahmadou 
Ahidjo has emphasized that his government 
will seek reunification of the British and 
French Cameroons before the actual proclama- 
tion of independence, 


Newly-independent Guinea has now been 
officially recognized by 27 countries, includ- 
ing Britain, the United States, the Soviet 

(Continued On Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 
Union, Italy, and West Germany. France has 
not yet taken action on Guinea Premier Sékou 
Touré's several friendly letters and tele- 
grams bidding for recognition. The French 
Government has decided, however, that French 
officials who wish to stay with the Guinea 
Government on contract will not lose metro- 
politan seniority and pension rights. 


In French Somaliland, the Governor has 
suspended Premier Mahmud Harbi from office, 
Somaliland voted 3 to 1 for the new Constitu- 
tion despite Harbi's campaign for a "no" vote. 


In French Niger, Premier Djibo Bakary 
has resigned as head of government in response 
to repeated charges from both the Rassemble- 
ment Démocratique Africain opposition and 
from members of his own Parti du Regroupement 
Africain that he no longer enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his followers. Premier Bakary also 
made the mistake of campaigning for a "no" 
vote in the constitutional referendum in a 
territory that voted overwhelmingly "yes." 


SOUTH AFRICA REMAINS A UN STORM CENTER 


The racial policies of the Union of South 
Africa again came under United Nations fire 
on October 30, when the General Assembly, 
meeting in plenary session, adopted by an 
overwhelming majority a resolution expressing 
“regret and concern" that the Union Govern- 
ment had not yet responded to appeals from 
the Assembly "that it reconsider governmen- 
tal policies which impair the right of all 
racial groups to enjoy the same rights and 
fundamental freedoms," 


The vote was 70 for, 5 against, with 4 
absentions. For the first time in UN history 
the United States spoke in favor of and voted 
for the condemnatory resolution. 


NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE SET FOR OCTOBER 1, 1960 


The month-long Nigerian constitutional con- 
ference ended in London Oct. 25 with an an- 
nouncement that Britain's largest colony would 
become independent Oct.1, 1960. Details of 
the new federal constitution and the transi- 
tional arrangements will be issued soon in a 
White Paper, but these are the highlights: 


eThe Timetable: Internal self-govern- 
ment for the Northern Region in April 1959; 
federal general elections in autumn, 1959; 
independence no earlier than Oct. 1, 1960. 


®Nigeria will remain in the Commonwealth 
and will conclude a defense pact with Britain. 


®The Southern Cameroons will progress 
toward regional status, in accordance with 
the expressed wish of the Trust Territory's 
Prime Minister Endeley. Meanwhile, a UN 
plebiscite will be called for to determine 
whether the population of the Cameroons wishes 
to remain a region of Nigeria or join the 
French Cameroons, 


eCompromise formulas, introduced by the 
British, seem to have resolved the serious 
initial differences over federal vs, regional 
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powers. No new regions will be established, 
and protection of minorities will remain a 
function of the central government. 


ALL-AFRICA PEOPLE'S CONFERENCE OPENS DEC. 5 


Several hundred representatives of poli- 
tical parties, nationalist movements, trade 
unions, co-operatives, youth and women's or- 
ganizations, and other non-governmental 
groups from every country in Africa are ex- 
pected to convene in Accra from December 5 to 
12 for the first All-African People's Confer- 
ence, Organized under the auspices of Ghana 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah's Convention 
People's Party, the meeting will "formulate 
concrete plans and work out the Gandhian tac- 
tics and strategy of the African non-violent 
revolution in relation to (1) colonialism and 
imperialism; (2) racialism and discriminatory 
practices; (3) tribalism and religious sepa- 
ratism; and (4) the position of Chieftaincy," 


According to G,K. Amegbe, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Preparatory Committee, all the 
colonial as well as independent states of Af- 
rica will have representatives present, in- 
cluding the FLN of Algeria. The only ques~- 
tion concerns the African National Congress 
of the Union of South Africa, whose attend- 
ance “is still problematical." Several Ameri- 
can organizations including the American 
Committee on Africa, United African Nationa- 
list Movement, Garvey Club, and the Ethiopian 
World Federation are reportedly planning to 
send representatives, 


WALK-OUT IN KENYA 


The Kenya Legislative Council on November 5 
suspended for 3 days its 14 African Elected 
Members for what the Speaker, Sir Ferdinand 
Cavendish-Bentick, described as “grossly dis- 
orderly conduct and insulting behavior" to 
the House and to the Queen. He was referring 
to the walk-out of the African Members in the 
course of the formal speech by the Governor, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, opening the new session of 
the Council. Apparently on a pre-arranged 
signal, all 14 rose when the Governor announced 
that no changes in the Lennox-Boyd Constitu- 
tion were contemplated at this time, 


SOUTH AFRICAN APPEAL FOR ANGOLA BOERS 


A national appeal has been launched in 
South Africa to assist in the repatriation 
of the Angola Boers, an impoverished group 
of nearly 500 nomadic farmers who trekked 
from the northern Transvaal to Angola between 
1874 and 1877 in search of a land of peace. 
They have long been in constant friction 
with Portuguese authorities because of their 
intense Afrikaner nationalism, 


FORD FOUNDATION MAKES EDUCATION GRANT 


The Ford Foundation has announced that it 
will expand its philanthropic activities in 
Africa. An initial grant of $350,000 will be 
earmarked for assistance to education at the 
university level in Ghana, Nigeria, British 
East Africa, and the Rhodesian Federation, --H 
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ECONOMIC NOTES 


AFRICAN LABOR COLLEGE OPENS IN UGANDA 


Thirty-seven students from 14 African cour 
tries were on hand in Kampala, Uganda on No- 
vember 3 for the first session of the new Af- 
rican Labor College, established by the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
to train Africans in sound methods of trade 
union organization. Director of the college 
is Sven E. Fockstedt, formerly with the ed- 
ucation department of Sweden's white collar 
labor organization, TCO, and the author of 
several educational publications for trade 
unionists. The lecturing staff comes from 
Kenya, Britain, and the United States, 


Students for the first four month course, 
selected from many applicants, are drawn from 
Aden, British Cameroons, Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, 
Mauritius, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, Somalia, Tanganyika, and Uganda. New 
quarters are being constructed for the college 
in Kampala, but for the next year courses will 
be taught in rented quarters. This is the 
second labor college to be established by the 
ICFTU: the Asian Labor College inaugurated in 
Calcutta several years ago now graduates 250 
to 300 unionists annually on the completion 
of a 12-week course, 


COPPERBELT STRIKE ENDS 


The 53-day-old strike of the copperbelt's 
4,000-member European Mineworkers' Union came 
to an end on November 4, in response to a 
plea from Prime Minister Sir Roy Welensky 
that the walk-out be terminated in the na- 
tional interest. The companies and the Union 
reached a provisional agreement after two 
days of high level negotiation under the 
chairmanship of the Governor of Northern Rho- 
desia, Sir Arthur Benson. The "Benson peace 
plan" called for a return to work while both 
parties continue negotiations to find a for- 
mula for 11 jobs whose classification is 
still unresolved, The union had protested 
certain economies introduced by management, 
which in effect lowered the status of a con- 
siderable number of jobs from the artisan 
category to semi-skilled, 


Summing up the damage wrought by the 
strike, Federal Minister of Finance Donald 
Macintyre cited nearly $4,800,000 a week in 
loss of exports and over $700,000 per week in 
loss of taxes. The London Times correspondent 
in Kitwe is not optimistic about the duration 
of the industrial peace. He reports that the 
European union is expected to press for a 15% 
blanket wage increase within a few weeks and 
that the African union will probably follow 
suit with demands for pay increases, 


AFRICA'S POPULATION ADDS FOUR MILLION A YEAR 


Africa's total population reached 220,000, 
000 in 1956 and is increasing at a rate of 
1.8%, or by about 3,960,000 persons, each 
year according to the recently-published 
United Nations Demographic Yearbook. This 
rate of increase is high in comparison with 
most parts of the world, but Central America 
(2.7%), South America (2.4%), South West Asia 


(2.5%), and the South Pacific (2.3%) are all 
out-distancing Africa's pace of human expan- 
sion. Africa can claim at least one dubious 
"first" however -- both its birth and death 
rates are considerably higher than those of 
any other continent. 


The most populous nations in Africa are 
Nigeria, with 31,834,000 inhabitants; Egypt, 
23,916,000; and Ethiopia-Eritrea, 20,000,000. 
It is generally in the French territories 
that population is gaining most rapidly, how- 
ever. The average annual growth rate for 
French West Africa is 3% and the figure rises 
as high as 4.7% in Mauritania and 4,3% in 
newly-independent Guinea, The population of 
South West Africa is also multiplying at a 
rate of 4.3% annually. 


The average population density for all Af- 
rica is 7 persons per square kilometre, as 
compared with 2 in Canada, 21 in the United 
States, 79 in France, and 211 in the United 
Kingdom. 


UN ECONOMIC COMMISSION TO HOLD FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the new UN-sponsored 
Economic Commission for Africa is scheduled 
to open in ‘Addis Ababa on December 29, under 
the chairmanship of Executive Secretary Mek- 
ki Abbas of the Sudan. The main points on 
the agenda, apart from constitutional items, 
include a general debate on the program of 
work and priorities for the commission, 


The UN has allotted $700,000 to finance the 
commission's activities in 1959. Dr. Abbas 
has been in New York and Washington for con- 
sultations prior to the opening session. 

A FIVE YEAR PLAN designed to pull the 
tiny Indian Ocean island of Mauritius out of 
a deep economic slump has been introduced in- 
to the colony's Legislative Council by Bri- 
tish experts. "Unless within the next few 
years effective action is taken to contain 
the situation," the recommendation points out, 
"it is inevitable that the combination of 
idle, half-educated youth and falling living 
standards with intensifying poverty and in- 
creasing taxation will bring Mauritius to the 
point of no return." Fifteen percent of the 
working population of this British colony are 
reportedly without jobs. 


ETHIOPIA is reportedly conducting negotia- 
tions with the Japanese Maruzen Oil Company 
on an oil concession in Eritrea. Last year, 
the Sinclair Corporation relinquished a 50- 
year concession in Ethiopia after unsuccess- 
ful drillings in the Ogaden near the Somali 
border, Sinclair drillings continue in Soma- 
lia, however. 


THE BIGGEST SINGLE order ever placed by 
the South African Railways Administration -- 
for 115 diesel electric locomotives for use 
in South West Africa -- has gone to the 
United States International General Electric 
Company. Twenty-nine different companies put 


forward tenders for the order, which will a- 
mount to over $28,000,000, —Helen Kitchen 
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| SPECIAL FEATURE 


SOMALIA HEADS TOf}/ 


BORDER DISPUTES, 
EGYPTIAN INFLUENCE 
ARE THORNY PROBLEMS 


It is hard to imagine any situa- 
tion in Africa involving a col- 
ony’s approach to nationhood 
that would lack elements of con- 
troversy. The case of Somalia 
is certainly no exception. In rec- 
ognition of this and of the grow- 
ing interest in “The Horn” of 
Africa, it was felt that our 
readers would find it of some 
value to get the views of a 
spokesman for a large segment 
of the Somali people. The writer 
of this article is such a spokes- 
man, having been Chief Infor- 
mation Officer for the Somali 
Government since 1956. As in 
all articles published by AF- 
RICA SPECIAL REPORT, the 
views expressed here are those 
of the writer and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of 
the publishers of this magazine. 
—The Editor. 


By SERGIO APOLLONIO 


OMALIA WILL BE independent in 
1960. This fact is causing in 
Western circles mixed feelings of 
interest and anxiety. Somalia, and 


all the Somali people living inside | 


or outside her disputed borders, is 
little known throughout the world, 
and has been for a long time not 
much cared about. 

As a typical nomadic people, the 


Somalis have not suffered too much * 


in the past from Western coloniza- 
tion. Though politically separated 
in five different parts (the ex-Ital- 
ian colony of Somalia, British So- 
maliland, the small French Somali- 
land, the vast region of Ogaden 
which is Somali-inhabited but un- 
der Ethiopian control, and the 
Northern Frontier District of Ken- 
ya), the Somalis have always moved 
freely with their herds and cattle, 
in a perennial search for water and 
better—or less bad—grazing, pass- 
ing from one region to another of 
the whole arid, thorn-bushed Horn 
of Africa. Boundaries were almost 
meaningless to them. Colonial rule 
was mild enough not to upset So- 
mali customs and traditions. Pater- 
nalism was the inspiring political 
principle and practice. In this way 
things went on for decades. 

Today all has changed. Bounda- 
ries do mean something for the So- 
mali herdsmen who cannot cross 
them any more to reach their graz- 
ing grounds. What has happened? 


Somalis protest against the transfer of the Haud and Reserved Area to Ethiopia. 


ae = 


WE DEMAND 


ME ANNULME 


The United Nations, when , 
the country should become 


Some of these stem from the 
into portions of neprin: 


Nationalism has complicated every- 
thing now. Somali nationalism was 
born in Mogadiscio during the sec- 
ond world war, and has grown very 
quickly. The first consequence has 
been a strong Ethiopian reaction. 

Ethiopian fears gave a menacing 
rejoinder to Somali claims over 
Ogaden, the vast Southeast region 
of Ethiopia which is entirely in- 
habited by Somalis. Some Mogadis- 
cio nationalists would include Oga- 
den, as well as all the other Somali 
territories, in one sole nation, 
Greater Somalia, as they like to call 
it (but “Greater Somalia” is for 
the Somalis more or less what “‘Eu- 
ropean Unity” is for Europeans: 
not less idealistic and not more 
effective) . 

This frontier dispute on the “‘pro- 
visional-administrative line’ traced 
by the British between Ethiopia 
and Somalia since the second world 
war, and inherited by Italian trust 
administrators, has been dragging 
on unresolved for years. What is 
worse, it is a dispute between two 
African peoples—something most 
disgraceful and dangerous. 


DANGEROUS BORDER DISPUTE 


Border trouble is the most dra- 
matic prospect for Somalia’s fu- 
ture. Not to solve it in time would 
be to let a destructive factor work 
in the whole of East Africa. The 
Ethiopian-Somali quarrel can easily 
be exploited by unscrupulous gov- 
ernments, opening up in East Af- 
rica a new field for the internation- 
al cold war. It was to take a step 
against this possibility that a So- 
mali delegation lead by Prime Min- 
ister Abdullahi Issa and by Aden 
Abdulla Osman, President of the 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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INDEPENDENCE 


HORN OF AFRICA RESOUNDS 


lished the Italian trusteeship over Somalia, stipulated that 
dent in 1960. As the date of independence approaches, var- 
ill face the new country are coming more sharply into focus. 
the Somali people are not confined to Somalia but extend 
ing Kenya and Ethiopia as well as British and French Somali- 
T presents the opinions of two qualified observers on what 
will mean for the Horn of Africa. 


Ethnic Homogeneity 
Helps To Balance 


Divisive Factors 
By AL A. CASTAGNO 


—_ HORN OF AFRICA lies at the 
crossroads of Africa and the 
Arabic world. Of focal interest in 
the area is Somalia, now on the 
threshold of independence. In No-, 
vember, 1949, the UN General As- 
sembly resolved that the former 
Italian colony should receive its in- 
dependence in ten years. Italy, 
aided by a UN Advisory Council, 
assumed her obligations as the Ad- 
ministering Authority in 1950. In 
two years Somalia will receive its 
independence and what the Somalis 
do, and equally important what the 
major powers do, will have reper- 
cussions on Northeast and East Af- 
rica. 

Essentially a nomadic people, the 
Somalis spill out over the bound- 
aries of the Trust Territory in- 
to the Northern Province of Ken- 
ya, the Ogaden Province of Ethio- 
pia, British Somaliland and French 
Somaliland. With a population of 
2,500,000, of which about one half 
resides in the Trust Territory, the 
Somalis—a Hamitic people—consti- 
tute one of the largest ethnic units 
of Africa south of the Sahara. 
Their social system is approxi- 
mately the same in all five regions, 
and though inter-clan and intra- 
clan enmities have long character- 
ized relations, these antagonisms 
are diminishing in Somalia. 
Economically, the Somali region 


is one of the poorest in Africa 
south of the Sahara. If the rainy 
season ‘is a good one, the semi-arid 
thorn bush country can provide 
adequate grazing for the livestock. 
Large scale food cultivation is con- 
fined to the areas along the Webbe 
Shebelle and Juba rivers. British 
Somaliland, French Somaliland, and 
Somalia are heavily subsidized by 
their respective administering 
powers. 

The differences which exist among 
the segments of the population, 
and the divisive forces which seem 
to separate them, are partly off-set 
by the sense of Somali conscious- 
ness which comes from cultural, 
linguistic and ethnic homogeneity. 

Islam, too, has imposed a com- 
mon pattern. The Somalis, with 
very few exceptions, belong to the 
Sunni sect and adhere to the Shafi’- 
ite rite of the Shari’a. Islam contin- 
ues to play an important role, but 
modern nationalism is the main 
ideological stimulus to Somali uni- 
fication among the sedentary popu- 
lation, and it is beginning to reach 
the nomads who constitute 85 per 
cent of the total Somali population. 
The cultural isolation that charac- 
terizes their biblical type of social 
existence must eventually break 
down under the weight of new polit- 
ical institutions and concepts. 


NATIONALISM AND THE WEST 


The concern of the West is not 
how the growth of nationalism can 
be impeded, but rather how it can 
be accommodated and channeled in 
positive directions. By no means is 
the question subject to facile solu- 
tion, for in the development of 
Somali nationalism there are two 


WITH TALK, TOIL OF SOMALI NATIONALISM 


complex and related problems: 

(1) the disparity in the politico- 
administrative development of the 
five Somali inhabited areas; 

(2) the concept of Greater So- 
malia—the unification of all Soma- 
lis under one flag. 

Among the Somali regions, So- 
malia is the most viable economi- 
cally, despite the fact that she suf- 
fers a 50 per cent deficit in her 
balance of payments and in her 
internal budget. It is also in Soma- 
lia that one finds the highest degree 
of political maturity and national- 
ism. Under the aegis of the British 
Military Administration from 1941 
to 1950, the Somali Youth League 
(S.Y.L.) was born and nourished 
by a vigorous political leadership 
consisting of such men as Hagi 
Muhammad Hussein, Abdullahi Is- 
sa, and Aden Abdullah. Its political 
program of independence, extirpa- 
tion of tribalism, and unification of 
all Somalis was pursued through an 
efficient party organization that 
brought the new creed into the 
other four Somali regions. The 
other political parties were essen- 
tially tribal or regional in their 
orientation, but all upheld the need 
for detribalization and all aspired 
toward national unity. 

The task of superimposing a 
Western governmental structure 
upon a traditional society in which 
there was neither governmental 
authority nor hierarchical organi- 
zation was not an easy one. How- 
ever, during the first five years the 
Italian Administration created dis- 
trict and municipal councils and a 
territorial council and held the first 
nation-wide municipal elections. In 
1956, national direct and indirect 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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VIEW OF MOGADISCIO 


APOLLONIO 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Legislative Assembly of Mogadis- 
cio, called on Hailié Selassie last 
year, on a good will tour. What 
came of it? Nothing definite ex- 
cept a mutual commitment—in 
very general terms—to relax ten- 
sion. Today the Ethiopians recog- 
nize the right of Somalia to exist, 
and Somali claims over Ogaden 
have been officially dropped. 


This “normalization” on the sur- 
face is no little achievement for the 
moment, but everything has still to 
be settled. 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 


In pushing border negotiations 
with Addis Ababa, Italian trust ad- 
ministrators have a decided handi- 
cap. Italy had attacked and con- 
quered Ethiopia. She had now to 
negotiate on behalf of her trustee- 
administered Somalia, having upon 
her shoulders all the Fascist heri- 
tage. The psychological condition 
couldn’t be worse and no result at 
all, of course, came out of the year- 
long Italo-Ethiopian negotiations. 
The political influence of Italy in 
East Africa is today almost non- 
existent: the general impression is 
that Italians want to get rid of their 
costly Somali “affair” as soon as 
possible. They even flattered Somali 
leaders by asking for “anticipated 
independence” but the response has 
not been as it was hoped: Somalis 
want Italy to stay in until the end 
of 1960. 

Another important foreign ele- 
ment in Somali politics is Egypt. 
Here we come to the crucial point. 
Western commentators have poured 
out a torrent of angry words 
against Nasser’s action in the Horn. 
Western newspapers are beating the 
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drum of “troubles,” “general up- 
heaval,” anti-Western fanaticism,” 
which all are being stirred up by 
Egyptians and will burst open after 
1960. But things must be looked at 
quite differently, in a calmer, more 
realistic, and above all in a more 
helpful way. True, the Evyptians 
infiltrate and are provocative, there 
is no doubt about it. Religious 
teachers sent to Mogadiscio by the 
famous Moslem University of El 
Azhar are really political agents 
disguised, using the holy Koran as 
a propaganda tool against the 
“white dogs of imperialism.” But 
the important thing is not to con- 
demn Egyptian manoeuvres only 
for the sake of Western interests 
and bias, whether in actual or sup- 
posed danger in the Horn, but to 
gain Somali confidence and friend- 
ship. This cannot be gained by talk- 
ing about the struggle between 
“Western influence” and “Egyptian 
influence” over the Somalis, as if 
the Horn of Africa were a hunting 
reserve for anybody but the Somalis 
themselves. Somalis react sharply 
anytime a Western newsman says 
that, although they are a helpless 
people living in a miserable coun- 
try, they have to be helped by the 
West if for no other reason than to 
keep Somalia from falling into 
Egyptian hands. This seems to be 
the wrong attitude, and if such pes- 
simistic articles go on being pub- 
lished in Western papers, the moral 
and psychological position of the 
West will only become weaker and 
weaker in Somalia. 


EGYPTIAN INFLUENCE 
OVER-EMPHASIZED 


Cairo’s politicians are trying to 
stir up trouble and violence in the 
whole Horn, and possibly in Ethio- 
pia, too, among the large Moslem 
minority and particularly among 


Ethiopian Somalis; that cannot be 
denied. But their actual influence 
in Somalia is not great at all, and 
has been exaggerated in Western 
circles. Egyptian policy and inter- 
ferences are a very controversial 
fact among the Somalis. Some of 
them are pro-Egyptian, but most of 
the responsible men, Prime Minis- 
ter Seyyid Abdullahi Issa, the Leg- 
islative Assembly’s influential Pres- 
ident Aden Abdulla, and a substan- 
tial part of the Somali Youth 
League, the major political party, 
are sharply against Egyptian ma- 
noeuvres. The Minister for Social 
Affairs, Scek Ali Giumale, a nerv- 
ous and dynamic man, is one of the 
most hated Somali leaders in local 
Egyptian ‘quarters; he is indeed 
mercilessly blocking their interfer- 
ence in the vital field of education. 


NEW POLITCAL PARTY 
TENDS TOWARD EGYPT 


A new political party has recently 
been formed, the “Greater Somalia 
League,” with overt pro-Egyptian 
tendencies. Its leader is Hagi Mu- 
hammad Hussein, former President 
of the Somali Youth League, from 
which he was expelled for trying 
to violate the democratic constitu- 
tion of the party and make him- 
self a dictator. But he is rather 
isolated now and his influence is 
only a minor one. 

Somali society—and this has al- 
ways to be kept in mind—still rests 
largely on a nomadic and tribal 
basis. The impact of modern politi- 
cal ideas on this society is quite 
peculiar. New ideas must adjust 
themselves to the country, and not 
vice versa. Political totalitarianism, 
for instance, is unthinkable in So- 
malia: tribal feelings are too strong 
to give it a basis. 

There are three main tribal 
groupings, from the north to the 
south: the Darod, the Hauiwa and 
the Dighil-Mirifle. The last one is 
probably the largest of the three 
and forms the main opposition 
party to the present Government, 
the Hizbia Dighil-Mirifle. The other 
two represent the political basis of 
the Somali Youth League (the 
S.Y.L.). Before taking over the 
government responsibilities in 
1956, the Hauiwa and the Darod 
were more or less united in, the 
S.Y.L. The exercise of power, as 
often happens, has revived old, 
deep-seated tribal jealousies and a 
Government crisis that broke out 
some months ago is being finally, 
but not easily, settled. 

Tribalism is, of course, a nega- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CASTAGNO 
(Continued from Page 9) 


elections were held. The S.Y.L. ob- 
tained a large majority of the votes 
cast and soon afterwards formed 
the first all-Somali Government and 
dominated a Legislative Assembly 
which was given full legislative 
powers over domestic affairs. 

In the same year, all the regions 
and districts were somalized as 
were the bulk of responsible posts 
in the central administration. The 
Constitution was drafted in 1958 
and, if adopted in its present form, 
it will provide the state with ap- 
proximately these same _institu- 
tions, with a president replacing 
the Administrator. 

Only foreign affairs and de- 


pean. This division of positions re- 
flected the greater political vitality 
of the Somalis in comparison to the 
Danakil, a Muslim group to which 
the Somalis claim close ethnic affin- 
ity. However, these political gains 
are not matched in central and 
local administration where there 
are very few Somalis or Danakil 
holding responsible positions. 

In the Protectorate of Somali- 
land (pop. 600,000), the British 
Administration began devolving po- 
litical authority in 1953 with the 
creation of agencies of local govern- 
ment. Despite considerable progress 
in this area, both moderates and 
extremists are taking strong issue 
with the “snail-pace” development 
in somalization and with the limited 
Somali representation in the Legis- 


The 60,000 Somalis of the North- 
ern Province of Kenya and the 350,- 
000 Somalis of the Ogaden Province 
of Ethiopia are perhaps the most 
retarded politically. In Kenya, the 
S.Y.L. is banned, and in Ethiopia 
all political parties are prohibited. 
No institutions of local government 
have been developed for the Somalis 
in either territory. In Nairobi, an 
Arab represents the Northern Prov- 
ince in the Legislative Council, but 
Somalis complain that he is neither 
alert to nor concerned with Somali 
needs. At Addis Ababa, there are 
several persons of Somali origin in 
Parliament, and in the Ogaden, 17 
Somalis have been assigned to dis- 
trict administration. In both areas, 
the provincial administrators have 
absolute power and, unlike the other 


SOMALI LEADERS: (from Left to Right) ABDULLAHI ISSA, Prime Minister of Somalia; ADEN ABDULLAH, President of the Somali Youth League, the 
majority party; HAG] MUHAMMAD HUSSEIN, President of the Great Somalia League, an opposition party; and ADEN ABDULLA OSMAN, President 


of Somalia's Legislative Assembly. 


fense remain in the hands of the 
Administering Authority and So- 
malis are occupying key positions 
in both areas. The Administrator 
has the power of veto, but is cau- 
tious in exercising it. It should be 
added that this swift devolution 
of authority is accompanied by one 
of the largest education programs 
ever instituted in Africa. Many ob- 
servers agree that Somali political 
and administrative officials have 
made considerable progress in as- 
suming the responsibilities of mod- 
ern government. 

Of the four other Somali regions, 
French Somaliland (with a popula- 
tion of 63,000 Danakil, Somalis and 
Arabs) seems to be making the 
most headway in meeting the de- 
mands for self-government. In 1957 
the legislative organ, which pre- 
viously had only a modicum of pow- 
er, was given almost complete au- 
thority over legislation dealing with 
domestic affairs. 

In June of the same year, nation- 
al elections based on universal suf- 
frage were held and by August a 
Council of Government was formed 
with Mahmoud Harbi, leader of the 
majority party, the Union Republi- 
caine, as its vice president (pre- 
mier). Four ministerial posts went 
to the Somalis, two to the Danakil, 
one to an Arab and one to a Euro- 


lative Council where only 5 of the 
15 seats are held by Somali 
members. 

In its relations with the Somalis, 
the Administration seems to be 
limited by British foreign policy. 
In 1955, the traditional Somali 
grazing grounds of the Haud and 
Reserved Area were transferred to 
Ethiopian administration. This ter- 
ritory had been ceded to Ethiopia 
by Britain in 1897, but was admin- 
istered by the latter country from 
1941 to 1955. Ever since the trans- 
fer, the British Somalis have been 
suspicious of any government at- 
tempt to introduce political reforms. 

The limited progress in the devo- 
lution of political authority on a 
national basis and the transfer 
question both contributed to the 
demonstrations and riots against 
the government during the early 
part of this year. Next year should 
see the introduction of electoral 
and somalization reforms based on 
recent recommendations of govern- 
ment committees. It is especially 
through the organs of government, 
and not through political parties, 
that modernism is expected to make 
inroads on the traditional system, 
since the political parties lack the 
vitality found among their counter- 
parts in Somalia and in French 
Somaliland. 


Somali areas, they delegate consid- 
erable authority to the chiefs. In 
neither territory are there ade- 
quate social services nor do the 
economic programs match the sub- 
stantial investments made by the 
governments of the other Somali 
territories. 

Officials in Ethiopia and Kenya 
are prompt to point out that it is 
infinitely difficult to introduce 
modern political institutions and 
social reform to a people who are 
widely dispersed and who do not 
contribute substantially to the costs 
of modern administration. But this 
is met with the fact that despite the 
existence of similar conditions in 
northern Somalia and in British 
Somaliland, substantial progressive 
reforms have been, and continue 
to be, introduced. 

The wide disparity in the politi- 
cal development of the 5 regions 
undoubtedly gives cause for So- 
malis to complain that imposing 5 
diverse administrative systems on 
the traditionally homogeneous so- 
cio-political system has produced 
injustices. The laxity found in ad- 
ministrative control and the diffi- 
culties that derive from the variety 
of administrative procedures are 
regarded as the major reasons for 
the continuation of inter-tribal con- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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TANGANYIKA 
(Continued from Page 3) 


and natural résources of the coun- 
try to the necessary degree. 

In Tanganyika, world’s largest 
U.N. Trust Territory, stretching 
from the Indian Ocean deep into 
central Africa, and with a popula- 
tion* slightly larger than that of 
the Central African Federation on 
its southern border, it was clear 
that Nyerere would be given his 
chance. 

As the initiative in Tanganyika 
passed into African hands, Nyerere 
lost no time in surveying the 
clouded situations in Kenya and 
Central Africa on his borders. 
Shortly after the TANU victory 
in September, he played host to 
an organizing conference of the 
“Pan-African Freedom Movement 
of East and Central Africa” 
(PAFMECA). Meeting at the town 
of Mwanza on Lake Victoria, rep- 
resentatives from Kenya, Uganda, 
Zanzibar, Tanganyika and Nyasa- 
land drew up a “freedom charter” 
and made plans for a permanent 
organization. 

The group passed resolutions 
condemning the “imposed” Central 
African Federation and calling for 
“true parliamentary democracy” 
and the establishment throughout 
East and Central Africa of govern- 
ment “of Africans, by Africans, 
and for Africans, on Pan-African 
lines.” (Nyerere explained, “ ‘Af- 
rican’ includes all citizens who make 
their home here.”) 

Noting hat it may be necessary 
to use “Positive Action’ to achieve 
its goals, the group further re- 
- solved that “for this purpose it 
is necessary to organize the masses 
into militant mass movements un- 
der dynamic leadership.” 

The group also pledged itself 
to fight both “white racialism and 
black cHauvinism” and outlined a 
program of civil rights which 
stressed “uncompromising adher- 
ence to the rule of law,” “mainte- 
nance of the absolute independence 
of the judiciary” and “the exercise 
of the right to vote or stand for 
any office, or the exercising of any 
other rights of citizens, by every 
person whether of indigenous or 
foreign origin.” 

It was expected that when 
PAFMECA gets itself organized it 
will be headquartered under Ny- 
erere’s wing in Dar es Salaam— 
no doubt working for an even wider 
spread of Uhuru in this part of the 
world. 


*8,500,000 Africans, 72,000 Asians, 
22,000 Europeans, 19,000 Arabs. 
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flicts in the Somali regions. The 
causes of these enmities lie deeper, 
but it is argued that unitary ad- 
ministration under Somalis can aid 
in overcoming the obstacles which 
the artificial political boundaries 
raise against harmonious relations. 


TOWARD A GREATER SOMALIA 


Although the Somali political and 
intellectual elite agree on the need 
for a Greater Somalia, there is 
some disagreement among them re- 
garding the method by which it 
should be realized and the form it 
should take. 

In British Somaliland, the mod- 
erate elements are looking forward 
first to some form of association 
between the Protectorate and So- 
malia. The traditional and political 
leaders of the National United 
Front (N.U.F.) and the Somali 
National League (S.N.L.) once 
pleaded for a “unification of all 
Somalis” and “independence within 
the Commonwealth.” 


Somalis remember that it was ex- 
Foreign Minister Bevin who in 1946 
proposed “lumping” together all 
the Somalis (if Ethiopia agreed) 
under a single trusteeship power, 
i.e., Britain, “so that the nomads 
could lead their frugal existence 
with the least possible hindrance 
... (and have) a real chance of a 
decent economic life.” 


But since 1956, the equivocal 
statements from the Foreign Office 
and the lack of a specific timetable 
for somalization by the Colonial 
Office have been partly responsible 
forthe shift within the S.N.L. from 
a pro-British to a neutral or pro- 
Egyptian orientation and for the 
weakening of the pro-Common- 
wealth and moderate N.U.F. headed 
by Ahmed Hassan and Michael 
Mariano. 

In French Somaliland, the posi- 
tion of the nationalists was made 
clear when they vigorously demon- 
strated against federation with 
France. Mahmoud Harbi, although 
Premier of the government, cam- 
paigned against federation on the 
ground that it would be a major 
obstacle to eventual amalgamation 
with the other Somali areas. He has 
recently been deposed by the French 
government for taking that stand. 
It is difficult to see how the new 
government, recently appointed by 
the French, will be able to resist 
the demands for unification which 
are bound to be intensified after 
Somalia received its independence 
in 1960. 


The two small Somali social-po- 
litical organizations in Nairobi, the 
Ishaakiya Association and _ the 
United Somali Association, do not 
seem to be politically involved in 
the question of independence, but 
some members nourish the hope 
that the Kenya Government will 
eventually allow Somalis of the 
Northern Province some form of 
union with Somalia. 

In Somalia, the differences over 
Greater Somalia were partly re- 
sponsible for the recent crisis in 
the S.Y.L. The moderate wing of 
the party, which includes Abdullahi 
Issa, Prime Minister, and Aden Ab- 
dullah, Chairman of the Legislative 
Assembly, became convinced of the 
impracticality of immediate unifi- 
cation of all five Somali regions. 

Like the pro-West Somalis in the 
Protectorate, these men are con- 
fining their attention to some form 
of union between Somalia and the 
Protectorate. Hagi Muhammad 
Hussein, $.Y.L.’s president, chal- 
lenged this position by insisting 
that the unification of all regions 
be vigorously pushed by the party. 
A show of strength took place last 
spring and after atumultuous party 
session, Hussein was expelled from 
the party and Aden Abdullah was 
elected president. 


NEW SOMALI PARTY 


In June a new party, the Great 
Somalia League (G.S.L.), was 
formed by a curious combination 
of pro-Britishers, pro-Egyptians, 
extreme nationalists and political 
malcontents. Hussein assumed the 
presidency of the new party, and 
although he had a poor showing in 
the October municipal elections, he 
intends to oppose the S.Y.L. in the 
March, 1959 national elections on 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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TEACHING IN WEST AFRICA 
(Continued From Page 4) 


government organization with an 
office in West Africa, a great deal 
of red tape is eliminated from its 
procedures. The elapsed time of 
placement for a recent couple who 
went to Nigeria was 10 weeks from 
application to in-country placement. 
Generally it takes longer, but four 
months would be average. 

Strangely enough teaching ex- 
perience is not a prerequisite for 
teaching in African secondary 
schools, but it helps and salary in- 
crements are determined by years 
of teaching experience. Eighteen 
months in the United States is 
equivalent to one year in Africa or 
the U.K. However, the following 
are required: 


@ a Master’s degree, preferably 
in the same discipline as the under- 
graduate degree; 

@ good health, with preference 
given to younger people; 

@ evidence of emotional maturity 
and stability. 


What the American lacks in a 
tradition for overseas service is 
made up partly by the pioneering 
spirit that is so evident in the suc- 
cessful teachers now in Africa un- 
der this Program. Contracts are 


“Africa Special Report’ is published by the 
African-American Institute, a private, non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia and devoted to estab- 
lishing closer bonds between the peoples of 
Africa and the United States. Other activities 
of the Institute include scholarship programs, 
teacher placement in Africa, and a variety of 
lecture, information and visitor services. 


HEADQUARTERS: 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

Washington Office: 1234 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

West Africa Office: P.O. Box 2192, Accra, 


Ghana. 
Board of Trustees 


President: Dr. Emory Ross, missionary and 
consultant on Africa. 


Chairman: Harold K. Hochschild, Honorary 
Chairman of the Board of the American Metal 
Climax Inc. 

Vice Chairman: Judge Edward R. Dudley, 
former United States Ambassador to Liberia. 

Executive Vice President: Loyd V. Steere, 
former United States Minister-Consul General. 

Treasurer: Landsdell K. Christie, President of 
the Liberia Mining Company. 

Secretary: E. Ladd Thurston, Washington At- 
torney. 

. Other Members of the Board: Etta Moten 
Barnett, Lecture recitalist; Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, President Honorarius, Lincoln University; 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassador 
to India; Dr. Gray Cowan, Columbia University; 
Dana S. Creel, Director, Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund; William Leo Hansberry, Professor of Afri- 
can History, Howard University; Dr. Edwin S. 
Munger, African Associate, American Universities 
Field Staff; Alan Pifer, Executive Associate, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Staff 

New York Office: Loyd V. Steere, Executive 
Vice President. 

Washington Office: Gordon P. Hagberg, Di- 
rector; John M. Livingston, Staff Associate; 
Raymond J. Smyke, Staff Associate; Robert C. 
Keith, Chief, Editorial Staff. 


West African Office: E. Jefferson Murphy, Di- 
rector. 


from 18 to 24 months; salary is 
adequate for the cost of living that 
pertains. NO supplemental grant is 
paid to teachers by the Institute, 
but other amenities, such as a small 
resettlement allowance upon com- 
pletion of the contract, are avail- 
able. It is obvious that the require- 
ments presently demanded by Afri- 
can Ministries of Education are 
much too high. A person with a 
strong American B.A. or B.S. de- 
gree, especially in the natural sci- 
ences, is fully capable of teaching up 
to Form Five in African secondary 
schools, at which point the West 
African School Certificate is 
granted, and in many instances to 
Form Six. The equating of the 
American M.A. with the British 
B.A. not only places a hardship on 
prospective teachers, but in itself 
limits the supply of teachers ulti- 
mately available. Most Americans 
with a B.S. or M.S. in the same 
science discipline are either work- 
ing for a PhD or working for in- 
dustry. African leaders who visit 
the United States fully concur that 
strong B.S. people could handle 
their teaching with no difficulty. 
Africen headmasters who have had 
American teachers at their schools 
confide that they prefer the educa- 
tionally broader based American to 
more narrowly specialized teachers. 
The tide is gradually moving 
toward the acceptance of fully 
screened American teachers with 
only a Bachelor’s degree, especially 
in science. But it will be some time 
before the various Ministries. of 
Education have sufficient familiar- 
ity with American education as a 
whole to realize its value. There is 
sufficient agreement among people 
both in Africa and in the United 
States familiar with this situation 
who know that the proper evalua- 
tion of American degrees by re- 
sponsible groups such as the Insti- 
tute is the key to solving Africa’s 
present crisis in staffing secondary 
schools. Applications from teachers 
and university students who meet 
the above requirements are accepted 
by the Washington office of The 
African-American Institute. 


Who's Here 


Mrs. Eirene WHITE, Labour M. P. 
from Flint, Wales, visited the United 
States from October 27 to November 
—on a program sponsored by the 
English-Speaking Union, a private 
organization to promote better un- 
derstanding among the English speak- 
ing peoples of the world. The African- 
American Institute held a luncheon 
in her honor October 30 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The following are visiting the 
United States under the auspices of 
the International Educational Ex- 
change Service, United States De- 
partment of State: 


KENYA: Ernest A. VASEY, Minister 
of Finance and Development; in the 
United States to observe U. S. govern- 
ment. 


NIGERIA: Margaret EKPO, First 
Vice President, Women’s Division, 
National Council for Nigeria and the 
Cameroons; founder and part-time 
teacher, Windsor Sewing Institute; 
in the U. S. to observe American 
politics. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Ste- 
phanus J. M. STEYN, Member of Par- 
liament for Yeoville, Transvaal; inter- 
ested in U. S. government. 


Jacob Daniel Du Plessis BASSON, 
Member of Parliament from South 
West Africa; interested in U. S. poli- 
tics, higher education, and U. S. cen- 
ters Of African studies. 


AAI LECTURE SERIES 


The Honorable Chief Samuel L. 
AKINTOLA, Nigeria’s Minister of 
Communications and Aviation, dis- 
cussed the Nigeria Constitutional 
Conference which he attended in 
London at a lecture November 4 in 
Washington, D. C. The lecture was 
the first of the 1958-59 series spon- 
sored jointly by the African-American 
Institute and the School of Advanced 
International Studies of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


In the same lecture series, Michael 
WOOD, newly-elected president of 
the Capricorn Africa Society and a 
prominent surgeon from Nairobi, 
Kenya, and Mrs. Wood spoke on 
racial partnership in British East 
Africa, on November 12 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


On December 1, Eduardo MOND- 
LANE, an official of the United 
Nations Dept. of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, Division of Trusteeship, 
spoke on Portugal’s policy in Angola 
and Mozambique. 


All lectures in the series are off 
the record and open to students and 
staff of the School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies and to staff and 
guests of the African-American Insti- 
tute. 
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CASTAGNO 
(Continued from Page 12) 


the issue of Greater Somalia. He is 
regarded as pro-Egyptian, having 
spent four years in Cairo, and his 
political campaign may have anti- 
Western overtones. 

British officials who knew Hus- 
sein during the British Military 
Administration do not view him as 
a tool of Nasser, although he is 
frequently depicted as such by the 
British press. The S.Y.L. does not 
appear to be alarmed over the chal- 
lenge raised by the G.S.L. but it 
may find that political expedience 
will require some change in its 
approach to the question of 
unification. 

Any scheme of Greater Somalia 
must resolve the basic problem of 
clanism. The independent-minded 
Esa clan of French Somaliland, the 
Protectorate, and the Ogaden re- 
gard themselves superior to other 
Somali groups. The Ishaak, who in- 
habit the Protectorate and who 
comprise the bulk of the S.N.L. and 
N.U.F., distrust the Darod who 
make up the majority of the S.Y.L. 
adherents in the Protectorate. In 
Somalia, some elements of the Ha- 
uiwa (who incidentally have the 
majority of ministerial posts) fear 
that a Greater Somalia will mean a 
Darod control of government since 
in the combined Somali regions it 
is the most numerous group. The 
Dighil and Mirifle groups, repre- 
sented in the main opposition party 
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IN THE SOMALI INTERIOR 


(Hisbia Dastur Mustaquil), have 
similar misgivings which are re- 
flected in their demand for a feder- 
ated Somalia in which the regions 
are accorded almost full autonomy. 
The political leaders in the three 
most advanced Somali regions have 
made considerable progress in over- 
coming these traditional rivalries, 
but not to the extent that they can 
be ignored. 


ENTER EGYPT 


In the magaalos, the Somali quar- 
ters, of the major towns and vil- 
lages of the Somali regions, pictures 
of Nasser adorn the walls of many 
shops. Radio Cairo, in its Somali 
language broadcasts, stresses the 
Muslim identification and empha- 
sizes the need to “throw off the im- 
perialist yoke.” In Cairo, hundreds 
of Somalis are studying at El Az- 
har and in the secondary schools. 
In Somalia, there are 65 Egyptian 
teachers spread out in the major 
villages. The Islamic Congress and 
the Muslim League in Mogadiscio 
are the two major centers for the 
pan-Islamic movement. 

Egyptian interference in domes- 
tic politics was alleged to have been 
the cause of the assassination by a 
Somali of an Egyptian diplomat 
in Mogadiscio. But Egyptian re- 
lations with the Land of Aromatic 
Herbs did not begin with Nasser. 
At the time of King Assa of the 
Fifty Dynasty, Egyptians visited 
its northern shores to gather in- 


cense and aromatic herbs. If this is 
too remote to have contemporary 
value, the fact that it was King 
Farouk (1951) and not Nasser who 
initiated the Egyptian scholarship 
program for the Somalis should not 
be devoid of current significance. 

Nevertheless, the basis of Egyp- 
tian interest then was cultural. Now 
it is political and cultural. It is 
essentially this Muslim identifica- 
tion which has stirred the Western 
leaders to fear the consequences of 
a Greater Somalia. Kenya, too, ex- 
periences a similar anxiety since 
some quarters view Somali unity as 
a first step in the Muslim conquest 
of East Africa. 

Whether we treat Somalia alone 
or Greater Somalia, the fallacy of 
relating Muslim identification with 
Egyptian domination should be 
avoided. Undoubtedly Egypt is 
attempting to control the course of 
Somali politics and is looking for- 
ward to a Somalia run by Hagi 
Muhammad Hussein. But even he, 
like so many other Somalis, notes 
that although there is a need for 
Muslim spiritual unity, religion has 
no place in politics. 

Identical religous affiliations cid 
not prevent the Somali riots against 
Arab residents in 1947 nor did they 
persuade the present Legislative 
Assembly to embrace Arab resi- 
dents and Muslim Indian residents 
of Somalia in its projected law on 
nationality. There is also a sub- 
stantial pro-West group which in- 
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cludes the majority of the Somali 
police and the administrators in 
district and central administration 
who have been trained in Italy. 
Above all, Somalis are Somalis first 
and Muslims second. 

One of the major international 
problems confronting Somalia and 
the question of unification is her 
relationship with Ethiopia. Many 
Ethiopians regard not only Greater 
Somalia but even the existence of 
Somalia as a threat to the Empire 
since 40 per cent of Ethiopia is 
Muslim. Ethiopians cannot forget 
that the ex-Italian colony was used 
as a major staging area for the 
Fascist conquest of their country. 
The fear now is that it can be used 
as a base of operations for external 
forces which might seek to bring 
about a dissolution of the Empire. 

On the other hand, Somalia can- 
not ignore the past Ethiopian claim 
to the hot lowlands of the Somali 
coastal region, despite assurances 
from Addis Ababa that the Ethio- 
pian Government has resigned it- 
self to accepting an independent 
Somalia. Further, there is the long- 
standing and irksome boundary dis- 
pute between the two states which, 
if not resolved by the time Somalia 
receives her independence in 1960, 
will add greatly to the insecurity 
which is felt in the area and which 
might lead to precipitous hostile 
actions by either side. 


QUEST FOR FREEDOM 


The political leaders of the three 
more advanced Somali territories 
are passionate in their quest for 
freedom from any form of domina- 
tion emanating from any source. 
Despite their inclination toward 
the West, the need for technical 
assistance and economic aid will 
urge, if not force, them toward 
those nations which give this aid 
with a minimum quid pro quo and 
toward those nations which, on a 
long range basis, can aid the So- 
mali leaders in working out the 
problems of Somali nationalism 
and unification. The Muslim iden- 
tification will have political opera- 
tional value if the rulers choose 
the East. But the reali meaning of 
such a choice might be found in the 
inability of the Western Powers to 
implement policies which adequate- 
ly accomodate the changes being 
wrought in the Horn of Africa. 


DR. AL A. CASTAGNO is a lecturer at Colum- 
bia University in the Department of Public 
Law and Government and is a staff member 
of the Council on Foreign Relations. He was 
in the Somali regions from April 1957-Sep- 
tember 1958 on a Ford Foundation grant. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


tive aspect of present Somali poli- 
tics. It will be overcome only by 
time, political education, and social 
and economic development. But it 
also has a positive value. Tribalism, 
in a sense, is acting as a moderat- 
ing factor and will by itself pre- 
vent any mass rush towards politi- 
cal extremism. The only way to 
conduct Somali affairs is by mod- 
eration and careful consideration 
of peculiar interests and feelings. 
Political leadership has always to 
keep a balance between the old and 
the new, and the Somali leaders 
have quite realized it by pledging 
themselves to a moderate policy, 
both internally and abroad. It 
would be real nonsense for the West 
to fail to recognize this plain fact 
and to insist on the fear that a 
Nasser-type dictatorship could take 
over in Somalia. 


“THE IRISHMEN OF AFRICA” 


It is not a rash forecast to say 
that any Egyptian attempt to get 
control of Somalia’s politics will 
fail—as it did in the Sudan. The 
Somalis, though fervent Moslems, 
are not Arabs. They are notoriously 
proud and _ independent-minded. 
Many years ago a famous traveller 
and explorer gave a definition of 
them which is still very true. The 
traveller is Burton and his defini- 
tion was that the Somalis, in the 
last analysis, may be considered 
“the Irishmen of Africa.’”’ This may 
not make political life at home very 


easy and smooth, but will always 
be a prompt-acting guarantee 
against foreign interferences. 

In considering Somalia’s prob- 
lems and hopes, the first thing to 
do is to get rid of the anti-Egypt- 
ian obsession. For the whole So- 
mali people, settlement of the bor- 
der question and safe relations with 
Ethiopia are of paramount impor- 
tance. The United States’ role in 
promoting good relations between 
Somalia and Ethiopia would be, of 
course, a major one, owing to 
its friendship and influence with 
Ethiopia. Ethiopians must be per- 
suaded that it is in their own 
far-reaching interest not only to 
achieve a fair solution to the long 
delayed question as soon as pos- 
sible, but also to appease the large 
Somali minority which will con- 
tinue to stay under Addis Ababa 
Government. This people must be 
treated as.Ethiopian citizens if they 
have to remain so. Traditional 
nomads shifting to and from 
Somaliland Protectorate have to be 
guaranteed protection. 

There are some signs of a con- 
cerned and positive Western inter- 
est in the Horn’s problem. It is 
hoped that necessary measures will 
soon be taken to ensure political 
stability in the whole area. This is 
clearly a Western responsibility. 


DR. SERGIO APOLLONIO came to Somalia as 
a teacher and in 1956 became Chief, Infor- 
mation Department of the Government of 
Somalia. A specialist in modern history, he 
was awarded a fellowship at the Italian In- 
stitute of History in 1954-55. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


for 
| 
OVERSEA READERS 
In order to give more ACCRA, GHANA 
effective service to over- JIMMY MARKHAM is one of those vital sparkplugs 
sea readers, AFRICA SPECIAL just below the top leader level, who makes move- 
| REPORT is now distributed ments succeed, Ghana's strength extends beyond the 
an sio, toa red or so men around t -35 
’ year mark, who do the staff work and efficiently 
KEMP'S PUBLISHING carry policies into effect. 
299-301 Gray's Inn Road 
, London W.C. 1, England Jimmy Markham is lieutenant to George Padmore 
(profiled in Africa Special Report, April, 1958 by 
SE OW aa St. Clair Drake) the Advisor to the Prime Minister 
means delivery time will on African Affairs. Padmore, as the father of Pam 
Gs ent fn belt. Aix mail Africanism (Du Bois is the grandfather), has been 
invited to contribute his years of experience and 
subscriptions are deliv- 
organizing genius to the All Africa People's Con- 
° ference, to be held here December 5-12. In pre- 
conference planning, Markham carries out assignments 
eel certain AF - such as ensuring that all African parties are in- 
RICA SPECIAL REPORT speaks vited and arranging for the Guinea football team to 
for itself as the only US. play in Accra at conference time, 
publication giving up-to- Markham, who studied economics in London and 
the-minute, readable arti- worked for « while on The Observer, was in the van 
cles and news briefs. of the Convention People’s Party as editor of the 
Evening News when Nkrumah was publisher in 1949, 
International postal mon- The two men went to prison when the paper was ac- @ 
ey orders or sterling cused of sedition. In 1951, Markham did vital leg 
checks in the amount of 8 work for fellow Ewe Komla Gbedemah, who organized 
shil the victorious C.P.P. election. When Kojo Botsio 
went to Bandung, Markham went along as a member 
ings a he: of Ghana's three-man delegation, He was in Rangom 
made payab : as the resident African representative (and Nkrumah’ 
F personal envoy) at the Anti-Colonial Bureau for 
‘KEMP'S-AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT Asia and Africa, and he spent two years traveling 
Sad to: extensively in the Far East. 
These unusual opportunities for a Ghanaian 
KEMP'S HOUSE have given Jimmy Markham keen insight. In Cairo, 
299-301 Gray's Inn Road he summed up Nasser as "not a diplomat but essen- 
London land tially a military man with very little understamting) 
W.c. 1, Eng of Africa south of the desert."" Leadership in 
Colonial Africa must come, Markham says, from be- 
Enquiries about AFRICA low the Sahara, His travels have enabled him to 
SPECIAL REPORT and re- see the impact of Communism: "We don't want to ex- 
quests for back issues tricate ourselves from one imperialism to fall int 
should be directed to Kemp's. the grasp of another." Jimmy Markham is a socialist 
A charge of 2 shillings in the European sense, and has criticized the Com- @ 
per copy will be made for = for failing to understand conditions in theg 
back issues. ica he knows. 
Jimmy's wife, attractive Joyce Markham, is 
All editorial correspond- from Chicago, where her family was active in the 
ence should continue to be Garvey "Back to Africa" movement before settling inj 
addressed to AFRICA SPECIAL Liberia. Joyce moved to Ghana where she took an 
REPORT. 1234 20th NW active part in C.P.P. work, acted as secretary to 
6 Kofi Baako, and became one of the first naturalized 
gton 6, D. C. : Ghanaians under the country's new nationality law. 
They have two sons, Tulasi and Agbenaga. 
THE EDITOR It is men like Jimmy Markham, working quietly§ 


behind the scenes, who give promise to the success§ 
of this historic Pan-African conference, 
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